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ver the past several months as 
@ news media across the nation 
have paid a lot of attention to 
our plan to automate mail process- 
ing and implement the expanded 
ZIP Code, I’m sure that you have 
been increasingly interested and 
concerned about how it will affect 
you as Postal Service employees. 

In the pages of Postal Life and 
elsewhere, you’ve read numerous 
explanations of how the new sys- 
tem will work and how it repre- 
sents a turning point for the Postal 
Service as we move from the 
mechanization to the automation 
of letter mail processing. But, 
you've also probably been exposed 
to criticisms of the program, ques- 
tioning its necessity and making 
unfounded predictions of massive 
layoffs. 

It’s no coincidence that the plan 
to expand the ZIP Code has re- 





ceived so much attention. It 
deserves the scrutiny it has come 
under because it represents the 
largest step the Postal Service has 
taken since mechanization of the 
mail processing operation began 
more than two decades ago. 

It is, in fact, one of the most 
important developments the Postal 
Service has ever undertaken. The 

addition of four more numbers to 
the end of the present ZIP Code 
will be the very foundation for 


mail processing and delivery for 
decades to come, enabling us to 


catch up with many other industries 
and truly modernize our operation. 
While much has been written 
and said about the plan, most of 
what has appeared in the news 
media has been concerned with 
how the program will affect the 
public, and rightly so, since service 
to the public is ultimately the 
reason for trying to bring about 
any change in our procedures. 
However, I realize that news 
reports, for the most part, do not 
carry the kind of information that 
you, as Postal Service employees, 
are most interested in, such as how 
will the program affect your job? 
There are many factors that are 
still being thought through and 
ironed out, but 1 want to address 
some of the issues that I suspect 
you are wondering about. 
To start with, I’d like to answer 
a question I presume you've asked, 
and that is, why is the Postal 
Service proposing to go to the nine- 
digit ZIP Code in the first place? 
As you know, we have made 
tremendous strides since 1971 in 
improving our productivity. And 
while some of the credit must go to 
the determination and dedication 
of our employees, a great deal must 
also be attributed to the fact that 
we have successfully mechanized a 
number of mail processing steps 
formerly done by hand. For in- 
stance, in 1970 we mechanically 
processed only 20% of the letter 


mail in the initial distribution step; 
today, that figure is over 70%, 
thanks chiefly to the deployment 
of 804 multi-position letter sorting 
machines. 

As you know, the five-digit ZIP 
Code introduced in 1963 has pro- 
vided the key to make our mechan- 
ization programs work, enabling 
us to mechanically sort the mail to 
the delivery office. However, at the 
delivery office, clerks with scheme 
knowledge must still manually sort 
most of the mail to the carrier 
route. 

In fact, in our 113 largest offices 
last year, we spent 17,112 work 
years in the incoming secondary 
operation, which is manual letter 
sorting to carrier routes. This is 
almost 10% of the work years 
spent in the mail processing opera- 
tion in those offices during that 
time. 

Just as importantly, we are 
reaching the limits of productivity 
increases we can expect from the 
current generation of mechaniza- 
tion. There are not many more 
locations where it will pay for us to 
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install multi-position letter sorting 
machines. And we all know that we 
must be prepared to handle larger 
volumes of mail, provide good 
service at the same time, and hold 
down our rates. If we fail on these 
counts, we'll lose out to others 

who are more than willing to step 


in at selected high volume loca- 
tions and do the work we have 
been doing. 

The key to our continued pro- 
ductivity improvement will be the 
introduction of new optical char- 
acter and bar code readers that will 
replace some of the current letter 
sorting machines. This equipment 
can be used to process five-digit 
mail at a 22% return on invest- 
ment. With the proposed nine-digit 
ZIP Code we will be able to use 
these machines even more effi- 
ciently to read and imprint bar 
codes at the originating office and 
read and sort mail at the destinating 
office right down to the carrier 
route. 

The use of these machines will 
be gradually phased in over the 
next six years based upon our 
operations experience with the 
machines and public acceptance 
and use of the proposed nine-digit 
ZIP Code. There will be no sudden, 
drastic decline in our work force 
requirements. 

I also realize that the biggest 
question in the minds of employees 
right now is whether the program 
will call for a work force reduc- 
tion sizable enough to make layoffs 
necessary. 

While we don’t know at this 
point exactly how many jobs will 
be affected, we estimate that when 
the full nine-digit system is imple- 
mented in 1987 we'll be able to 
reduce our labor requirements by 
nearly 16,000 work years. That will 
mean a dollar savings of almost 
$600 million in one year alone. 
With inflation taken into account, 
the magnitude of the saving could 
reach an annual level of $1.1 
billion by 1997. 

I want to stress, however, that 
reducing our labor requirement 
does not necessarily mean there 
will be that many fewer people 
working for the Postal Service. 
Much of the work year reduction 
might come, for example, by cut- 
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ting overtime. This, along with 
using fewer casual and part-time 
flexible hours, will go a long way 
toward achieving the goal of cut- 
ting back on our work hours with- 
out cutting into our regular, full- 
time staff. Also, if we continue to 
increase our volume, as we have 
done dramatically over the last four 
years, the reduction in the total 
work force could be much less. Put 
another way, our aim is to increase 
productivity—to show growth in 
volume and revenue, without an 
accompanying growth in number 
of employees. 

Without constant growth in 
productivity, we could lose out to 
our present and would-be new 
competitors, but if we continue 
to improve productivity, we can 
remain competitive and healthy. 
It's that simple—and that im- 
portant. 

At present, the American auto 
and steel industries are in trouble. 
While the reasons are complex, 
clearly foreign competitors’ supe- 
rior productivity is one factor. The 
lesson for us is clear: We must be 
in the productivity forefront and 
ride the wave of productivity im- 
provement—or risk being 
swamped by it. 

Presently, we have about 100,000 
men and women over the age of 
55 with 30 or more years of service. 
We also have an employee turn- 
over rate of about 7% a year. I 
see little need therefore to resort to 
layoffs unless we have a severe loss 
in volume in the foreseeable future. 
To reduce our rolls, we would not 
replace these positions. 

Another question I’m sure em- 
ployees have posed is how will 
staffing for the new machinery be 
determined? Just exactly what craft 
and what leve! employee will be 
assigned to operate the optical 
character readers (OCRs) and bar 
code readers (BCRs)? Frankly, the 
answer to that one has not yet been 
decided. We tested these machines 


in five different management sec- 
tional centers: San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Boston, Dallas, and 
Philadelphia. About 10 employees 
at each site were trained to oper- 
ate the machines. 

A different group or combination 
of crafts was used at each test site. 
Mail handlers, manual distribution 
clerks and LSM operators were 
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given the opportunity to operate 
the machines during this experi- 
mental period. 

While a final decision has not 
been reached on which duties will 
be assigned to any particular craft, 
it is our intention to distribute 
those duties consistent with the 
provisions of our collective bar- 
gaining agreements and a com- 
prehensive analysis of the skills 
required. 

There may, however, be some 
requirements for reassignments 
and retraining of employees. But 
how widespread it will be we don’t 
as yet know. But if reassignments 
are necessary, they will be held to 
a minimum. 

An obvious requirement for the 
success of the OCR and BCR pro- 
gram is a well-trained maintenance 
work force that has the knowledge 
and skills needed to ensure that this 
highly sophisticated equipment 
operates at peak efficiency. Train- 


ing programs for the mechanics 
and technicians who will maintain 
the OCRs and bar code readers are 
being prepared now at the Postal 
Service Training and Development 
Institute in Norman, OK. Mainte- 
nance is an area that will likely 
offer more opportunities for up- 
ward mobility of employees in the 
near future. 

As for which offices will be 
recipients of this new technology, 

I think it is safe to assume that if 
your office currently has at least 
one multi-position letter sorting 
machine, it is a probable candidate 
for one of the new OCRs or BCRs. 
Our plans now call for purchasing 
561 OCRs and installing them in 
more than 200 offices over the next 
five years. The first phase of that 
plan, the expenditure for which 
was approved by the Board of 
Governors in December, includes 
buying 252 OCRs, 460 BCRs and 
related equipment. 

If the system goes to full deploy- 
ment, we'll require 783 BCRs, and 
we’re looking at the modification of 
289 current MPLSMs. The modifi- 
cation will permit operators to key 
in the proposed last four digits of 
the expanded ZIP Code. 

The implementation of the OCR, 
BCR and ZIP +4 program is 
necessary if we are to efficiently 
and inexpensively process our 
steadily increasing mail volume. 
The success of the program de- 
pends in a large part on the co- 
operation of the mailing public, 
but it also depends on the coopera- 
tion and willingness of postal 
employees to make the new system 
work. I know that, as in the past, 
you will give your full support to 
this vital new program which will 
help us serve our customers better. 


William F*Bolger 
Postmaster General 





t was 1970, and David G. Gon- 
zalez had just been laid off from 
his job in private industry. 

“I went down to the Federal 
Building here in Ft. Worth,” he 
says, “and I got an application. I 
checked off I was willing to do any- 
thing.” 

Then he got a job as a general 
laborer in a box plant, but a month 
later the application he had filled 
out resulted in a call from the post 
office. “They asked me if I wanted 
to be a cleaner, a custodian,” he says. 

Gonzalez grabbed the offer. He 
had been making $53 a week at 
the box plant. The post office would 
pay him almost double that—$93. 

“I felt the job was a start in the 
post office,” says the ex-Marine 
who served in Vietnam. “‘I felt I 
would do it for a minimum amount 
of time.” 

After six months, Gonzalez was 
still a level I cleaner. “I knew I 
could do something else. I went 
home and told my wife, Clemmie, 
I was going to quit. I had already 
taken the exams for clerk/carrier 
and mail handler, but nothing was 
happening. My wife insisted I stay 
at the post office. She said all I 
needed was more time. 

“I didn’t feel my not getting 
ahead was the post office’s fault. 





Openings were just not available.” 

Finally, his wife’s admonition 
that he be more patient paid off. 
About 13 months after he became 
a cleaner, Gonzalez was promoted 
to mail handler in February 1972. 
Since then, he has risen through 
the ranks and today is an EAS-15 
superintendent of station and 
branch operations in Ft. Worth’s 
Central Station. 

“He’s a young guy with a lot of 
ambition,” says James R. Cammel, 
manager of Central Station and 
Gonzalez’s boss. ‘He knows what 
he wants to do in the post office and 
how to get there.” 

Gonzalez wants to manage a sec- 
tional center about the size of Ft. 
Worth. Schooling is one way to 
reach his goal. 

Gonzalez recently completed an 
associate degree in Postal Service 
Administration from Tarrant 
County Junior College, and he has 
plans to go on for a four-year de- 
gree in management. He’s also 
taken some courses through the 
Postal Service Training and Devel- 
opment Institute and his local 
Postal Employee Development 
Center. 

“I think I have a good shot at 
reaching my goal,” he says. “I feel 
I’m getting experience at this sta- 
tion here—the biggest financial 
unit in town. We also have 17 city 
delivery routes. Personally, I feel 
I have the initiative and the stamina 
it takes to get the education I need.” 


From custodian 
to supervisor to... 


Gonzalez’s short-term goal is a 
level 18 job as a station manager. 

The 31-year-old supervisor is 
quick to add that he feels strongly 
that he has not come as far as he 
has in the past nine years because 
he is a Mexican-American. “Some 
people came in as cleaners and were 
getting promoted before I was. 
They were on the roster before I 
was. 

“Also, I have not encountered 
any problems in my present posi- 
tion or before. People like me for 
me and what I am as a person, not 
because of my heritage.” 

Gonzalez has become such a vo- 
cal booster of the Postal Service 
that he convinced his older brother, 
Lorenzo, to apply for a job as a let- 
ter sorting machine operator in Ft. 
Worth. “He’s been working there 
three or four years now, and he’s 
looking to get ahead, too,” he says. 

The key to David Gonzalez’s 
feeling about his job and his em- 
ployer can best be summed up in 
his wish that one day his eight- 
year-old daughter, Krista, will con- 
sider working for the post office. “I 
feel wherever she starts she’d have 
a chance to reach her goal. I feel 
anybody can reach their goal in the 
post office provided they want to 
reach it badly enough.” 
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t happens somewhere every day. 

On some street or in some 
post office a postal employee 
responds to an emergency situation 
by coming to the aid of someone 
needing help. Assistance is given, 
a danger is avoided, often a life is 
saved. 

Employees whose quick actions 
have saved others from emotional 
and physical suffering are usually 
recognized for their heroic efforts 
by postal management and often 
by the local media. But the Postal 
Service as a whole goes largely un- 
heralded for the many demonstra- 
tions of courage and concern our 
employees show in the face of these 
situations. 

Because of the size and scope of 
our operations, it is probably no 
exaggeration that postal employees 
come to the rescue of other citizens 
more than members of any other 
group, except fire and police de- 
partments. 

This is particularly true of letter 
carriers who often are viewed as 
the unofficial watch dogs of the 
neighborhoods they serve. Their 
familiarity with the streets and peo- 
ple on their routes often enables 
them to spring into action when 
near tragedy strikes. 

Such was the case when carrier 
Richard Hyland heard a terrifying 
scream while walking his route in 
Piscataway, NJ. 

“T heard a woman scream and 
then I remembered there was a pool 
in that area,” he recalled. 

Hyland jumped a fence and 
found the woman holding her un- 
conscious two-year-old son who 
she had just found floating face 
down in a neighbor’s swimming 
pool. Hyland grabbed the child, 
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forced water out of his lungs and 
applied mouth to mouth resuscita- 
tion until the boy revived. 

“I just did what I had to do,” 
Hyland said later about saving the 
child’s life. “I’m just glad every- 
thing turned out.” 

Even rookie carriers can show 
the quick thinking and street savvy 
necessary to save someone. It was 
Blytheville, AR, carrier Debbie 
Qualls’ first day on the job when 
she came upon two women trying 
to help a man who had been 
stabbed in the back. 

Qualls instructed the women to 
take the man into a house, where 
she applied a dry compress to his 


wounds until an ambulance arrived. 


She was credited with saving the 
man’s life. 


Accustomed to finding outgoing mail left 
at the of a 90-year-old customer 
Joseph Leroy Turner, a Washington, DC 
carrier, became concerned when there 
was none there. He checked around the 


door 
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side of the home and noticed through 


a window that the woman was lying on 


the floor. Enlisting the aid of a neighbor 
who called the rescue squad, Turner's 
quick action is credited with saving the 
woman's life 





Danger lurks on country roads 
as well as city streets. Harold Am- 
merman, a rural route carrier in 
Athens, PA, knew something was 
wrong when he saw a driverless 
tractor slowly rolling down a hill. 
Following the vehicle’s tracks, Am- 
merman discovered a local farmer 
lying injured in his field, appar- 
ently run over by the tractor. Am- 
merman’s curiosity probably saved 
the farmer’s life. 

In the heat of an emergency, 
postal employees have been known 
to risk their own lives to save oth- 
ers. When two boys ran up to 
Huntington Park, CA, carrier Fran- 
cis (Roy) Everett and told him there 
was a fire in their home, without 
hesitation he ran to the rear door 
of the single-level residence “‘to 
make sure everyone was out.” 

Although he had developed a 
healthy respect for smoke and 
flames from fire fighting training 
in the Coast Guard, Everett at- 
tempted to enter the building to 
reach a telephone, but the fire drove 
him back. When informed by the 
boys that others were in a rear 
room of the home, Everett re-en- 
tered and led a man and three chil- 
dren out of the biaze, which three 
fire fighting units eventually ex- 
tinguished. 

When Saltsburg, PA, carrier Bill 
Heasley discovered a fire in a home 
on his route, he first checked to 
make sure no one was in the build- 
ing and then called the Saltsburg 
volunteer fire company. 

Carriers naturally are confronted 
more often with unusual situations 
than other employees, but some- 
times trouble finds its way inside 
postal facilities. When it does, other 
employees are willing to handle it. 
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Although she was staring down 
the barrel of a revolver, Sally Grif- 
fith, then acting postmaster of 
Thousand Palms, CA, steadfastly 
refused the demand of the man 
wielding the weapon. She would 
not get out of his way so he could 
steal the car keys of a customer 
in the post office. 

The man with the gun was a rob- 
bery suspect who had just over- 
powered two sheriff's deputies 
and was attempting to flee. He had 
followed a customer, who he had 
just robbed in the parking lot, into 
the post office 

“The man (the robber) kept 
shoving the door, and I kept telling 
him to leave, he was on federal 
property,” recalled Griffith. “He 
just pushed his way in. At first he 
didn’t pull the gun, he told me to 
and I said I 
wouldn’t. Then he pulled the gun 


and said, ‘Now you get out of the 


get out of the way 


way.’ 
“T said, ‘No, I will not. This is 


my office.’ ” 


Griffith remained firm and in- 
structed one of her clerks to call the 
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sheriff. The robber left and was 
eventually captured. Although 
Griffith’s bravery is commendable, 
her approach is not recommended 
to employees. 

In another heroic act, Washing- 
ton, MO, carriers Ed Searcy and 
Dave Holdmeyer teamed up to save 
the life of an elderly woman who 
collapsed in their post office. Searcy 
and Holdmeyer applied cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation techniques 
to the 83-year-old woman who, 
after buying stamps, collapsed un- 
conscious to the post office floor. 
They continued the resuscitation 
technique until an ambulance crew 
arrived and revived the woman 
with electro-shock treatment. Both 
men were trained in lifesaving. 

Carriers become so familiar with 
their routes that they often are the 
first to notice when something is 
amiss on the streets they walk 
daily. Because he knew the sched- 
ules of the residents of a home on 
his route, Garland, TX, carrier O. 
C. (Red) Alexander suspected a 
burglary when he opened the mail 
slot and saw someone moving from 
the hallway to the den of the home. 

He asked a neighbor to call the 
police. A 16-year-old was arrested 
inside the house and charged with 
burglary. 

Even though neighbors consid- 
ered an elderly woman on Charles 
Franks’ route unfriendly, the River- 
side, CA, carrier was used to greet- 
ing her and began to worry when 
he hadn’t seen her for three days. 

After work he decided to return 
to the woman’s house to see if she 
was all right. Pounding on the 
door, he heard her faint moan for 
help. Using a borrowed screwdriv- 
er, he entered the house and found 
the woman lying on the living room 
floor where she had fallen and 
broken her hip. Still a private 
person, the woman refused to see 
any visitors except Franks while 
she was recovering in a convales- 
cent hospital. 


But carriers are not the only ones 
who become heroes. The cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation training that 
New York security police officer 
Peter Ficchi received in post office 
sponsored first aid classes was put 
to good use when a man collapsed 
in the lobby of New York’s Madi- 
son Square Station. Because Ficchi 
quickly began CPR, the customer, 
who had suffered a heart attack, 
lived. 

In Raleigh, NC, Michael Murray, 
a distribution clerk on tour I, saved 
a youngster from drowning. Mur- 
ray was at nearby Lake Gaston for 
a family outing when he noted the 
boy struggling and heard him hol- 
lering. Without hesitation, Murray 
jumped in the lake and swam the 
30 yards to rescue the young boy. 

And last summer, Ray Clark, 
the Portland, OR, safety manager, 
was driving on Interstate 5 when he 
came upon a multi-vehicle accident. 

‘Four cars, one motor home and 
a tractor-trailer were involved,” 
recalls Clark. Using previous train- 
ing as a fireman and emergency 
medical technician, he began ar- 
ranging the victims according to 
their medical care needs and then 
gave first aid assistance where re- 
quired. 

When medical teams finally got 
through the backed-up traffic and 
reached the scene, Clark had every- 
thing well in hand. “The whole in- 
cident,” he says modestly, “was 
really nothing unusual for me.” 

Even on their days off, postal 
heroes have been known to come 
to the rescue. 

It was 3 o'clock Christmas morn- 
ing when Gary Lato’s wife, Linda, 
woke him to let him know that the 

birth of their third child was immi- 
nent. Lato didn’t hesitate. 
Doing what was necessary, he 
helped his wife bring their 8- 
pound, 8-ounce son into the world. 
It was a delivery the Stanley, WI, 
letter carrier is not likely to forget.@ 
—Ralph Stewart 





eat belts save lives” recently 

took on new meaning for two 

Postal Service carriers in Ohio 
and Mississippi when they were 
involved in serious automobile 
accidents, yet walked away with 
only minor injuries. 

Roger Stamm, a carrier in 
Miamisburg, OH, who had posted 
232 accident-free driving years, 
was involved in an accident when 
an outrigger device swung loose 
from a large industrial truck and 
struck his /2-ton vehicle, turning 











it 180 degrees in the roadway and 
dragging it 59 feet. When the de- 
vice finally broke free, the large 
industrial truck went out of con- 
trol, careened another 83 feet down 
the road, and turned over. 

Stamm was held in position 
with his seat belt and suffered only 
leg scratches. The only salvageable 
part of his vehicle was the motor. 

Meanwhile, in Jackson, MS, 
carrier L. J. Sturgis was making 
collections when his 1-ton vehicle 
was hit broadside and overturned 
by a driver who had run a red 
light. Sturgis, who had his seat belt 
fastened and his truck door secure- 
ly closed, received only minor 
injuries. 


Every day, thousands of safety- 
conscious Postal Service men and 
women dutifully “buckle up for 
safety” and observe the rules of the 
road. 

Like Stamm and Sturgis, they 
know that the use of seat belts 
combined with attentive driving 
habits reduces the possibility of 
serious injury or death. 

According to the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, “If every driver 
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and passenger in the United States 
would wear seat belts during every 
trip in a car: 

—] “about 15,000 lives would be 
saved every year; 

C) “the severity of almost four 
million personal injuries 
would be reduced every year; 
and 

C- “$20 billion in costs incurred 
through motor vehicle acci- 
dents would be substantially 
reduced every year.” 

So, the next time you are driving, 
on or off the job, remember the 
advice to fasten your seat belt. It 
only takes a few seconds to buckle 
up; it could take weeks and 
months to recuperate. 














hen a man falls down 
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from grace. 

“There is a double standard,” 
says Madeline Williams, Program 
for Alcoholic Recovery (PAR) spe- 
ar litiatamentn (cm dele a wea @)iilacr 
“We put women on a pedestal. It’s 
tough, for instance, to get male 
supervisors to recommend females 
to PAR; there’s a reluctance on 
their part to do it. 

“Most of us come into the pro- 
gram because another woman has 
recommended us or we come in by 
ourselves. But the stigma of be- 
ing a female alcoholic is so great,’ 
adds Williams, “that often it’s more 
difficult for a woman to reveal her- 
self as having a drinking problem.” 

One female supervisor, a recov- 
ered alcoholic and a member of 
PAR in the New York Post Office, 
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story out of fearo 
spite the fact that P 
confidentiality. 
But a number of women z=all 
rank-and-file employees iam 14 
come forward voluntarily t 
their stories in hopes that sac 


with the same problem would join 


PAR. The Postal Service's national 
program to help combat alcoholism 
rave Bacattermante)haccce ce) productive 
jobs and improve their fives has an 
enviable record. Nearly four out of 
five men and women who join PAR 
and are sincere about doing same-_ 
thing about their problem remain 
recovered alcoholics. 

Coming to PAR that first time 
is not easy. “I thought I was gé ns 
to die that day I went to PARA 
didn’t realize I was an alcohol 
When I was told I was, I went! 
out to the liquor store and bout 
a bottle of whiskey. But I turn 
into the PAR counselor,” fe 


Williams, who sto ed drinkin Bon 








August 13, 1976. Three years later 
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they have a drinking problem. 
They rationalize other things, and 
each, it seems, must reach his or 
her own low point before reality 
sets in. 

Doris Bolling, another PAR spe- 
cialist in New York, says: ‘The 
moment I knew I was an alcoholic 
I was on 42nd Street, in the heart 
of New York City. I had just come 
out of a bar and I had $80 in my 
pocketbook. But when I saw a wino 
on the street, I asked him if I could 
have a slug from his bottle. There 
I was in the middle of 42nd Street 
ite) (el tayomaaelamerelad mtTom combmenteltian 
and drinking. I gave him some 
change and then went down into 
the subway and went into a corner 
and started crying.” 

Bolling says she drank fot. 24. 
years, but her drinking i 


































a distribution clerk in 1965. “I 
lived alone, and I was always drag- 
_- ging people home with me fro@khe 
job. I didn’t want to be alone. I'd 
_ drink a pint of whiskey and a six- 
pack of beer daily. On weekends, 
- Vd goa quart of whiskey. My fam- 
‘ily sent me for outside help. I went 
. but I wasn’t ready for it and it 
_. didn’t work. I drank four more 
years.” 
Bolling, a widow, says that 
| women have problems they don’t 
want te discuss with a male coun- 
selor, and Dotty, a middle-aged 
divorcee, seconds Bolling’s state- 
ment. “I came to PAR a year ago,” 
she says; “and I met Doris and she 
talked to me. I could relate to her.” 
Like many other alcoholics, 
. Dotty thought she was “going 
crazy.” She says, “I was afraid to 
get sober. I felt extreme anxiety, 
and I was afraid I was going to _ 
have a nervous breakdown. I 





_ because I couldn’t handle stress. 
_ “My sick leave and annual leave 
_ record was bad, and a personnel — 
counselor called me over and rec- 
ommended PAR. I was relieved to 
learn my problem was alcohol, 
_ not my mind.” te 
__ Fifty-one-year-old Betty, we 
, “says: she looked 70 when she was 
drinking, stopped six years ago. “I 
*hallucinated. I was in Bellevue 
(hospital) more times than I could 
_ count. I drank for 30 years. I drank 
2a h two husbands, and my 


__ ing buddies. He wasn’t an alco- 
_ holic, though. He died, and to this 
day I still don’t know why he died. 

_ Myson used to say, ‘Mommy, 
you're getting sick.’ He never saw 
"me sober from the day he was born 

until the day he died. 


“T was a two-drinker; have two 


and pass out. Wake up. Then take | 


two more drinks and pass out 

“again. My first husband divorced 
~ me. When he’d come home I'd be 
hallucinating. I was in brownouts 
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_ thought my problem was my nerves” 


‘ 24-year-old son and I were drink- . 





sort of. 1 was never too sure who 
he was. 

“My second husband started 
drinking after he met me. He be- 
came an alcoholic. I left him and 
then divorced him.” 

Betty asked her brother, who is 
also a postal employee, to get her 
into PAR. “But he was ashamed. 
Br ilele ome titeMeltomelceeaes 


- were embarrassed by my drinking.” 


Eventually, Betty came to PAR 


_ on her own and learned for the first 


time that alcoholism is a disease — 
like cancer or diabetes. While it’s 
not contagious, a lot of people have 
it. An estimated 8% of the Ameri- 
can people suffer from alcoholism, 
and the only way to control it is to 


_ stop drinking completely. 


“Drinking for me had never 
really been fun,” says Betty. “I 
used to be a lonely person. I didn’t 
want té be different from other 


people, and I thought every one 
_ drank. But I found out that not 


everybody does.” 
_ Barbara Ann, who is in her 30s, 
started drinking when she went to 


work in the Brooklyn, NY, Post 
. Office. “I got in with a group of 


people who were drinking and | 


-started having emotional prob- 
lems, ” she says. 


An unmarried mother of two 


children, she found holding down 

 ajob and caring for a family un- 
“manageable. “Some days | couldn’t 
even fix their bottles.” 


Barbara Ann Jater worked with 
Madeline Williams on the letter 


‘sorting machines in New York’s 


General Post Office. Williams be- 
came 4 PAR counselor; she kept 
telling Barbara Ann that her prob- . 
lem was an illness. 

“When I was drinking, I was 
drinking and condemning myself 


_at the same time. I decided to come 
-to PAR. They were saying (in PAR) 


that alcoholism was nothing to be 
ashamed of; it was a real disease. 
“1 consider myself religious. 


~ Only God could have given me 


back my sanity. What was hap- - 
pening to me was insanity. 

“I took the program (PAR) very 
seriously, At the meetings, I just 
listened for about two years. It was 
nice to hear others and know I 
wasn’t crazy. 

“The crowd I used to drink with, 
most of them are dead today. My 
children are fine; they're not afraid 
of me anymore, although at the 
time I was drinking | didn’t realize 
I was scaring them.” 

Unfortunately; Barbara Ann, 
like other recovered alcoholics, has 
learned that the word alcoholism is 

‘a stigma “because many people - 
equate alcoholism with a character 
weakness, not an illness.” 

“There are still people that have 
this feeling that a man can drink 
but a woman can’t,” adds Dotty. 

Many women tend to start drink- 
ing out of boredom or to be soci- 
able. Lillie, in her 40s, is married 
and the mother of two young men. 
“I never realized I had a drinking 
problem. I was drinking because 
my friends were drinking.” 

The amount of liquor consumed 
increased. “I'd get high every night. 
After work, we'd stop off at a bar | 
to drink. Half of the time I wouldn’t — 
know what time I got home. When 
I got up in the morning, I felt so 
bad I needed a drink to — 
me out. 

“The union delegate at work 
came to talk to me one day and 
said she noticed I was drinking a 
lot. She asked me if I wanted to go 
to PAR. I figured I'd go. My hus- 
band had also suggested'I should 
go to someone to see about my 
problem. I felt I didn’t have a prob- 
lem. I felt I could stop when I 
wanted to. But I talked to a PAR 
counselor and realized I had a 
drinking problem. het 

“T was the only woman in PAR 
in our station the time I went up 
there in 1974. The men put me on 
a pedestal. It made me really feel 
like I was a somebody.” @. 








ove from 33844. 
{ Oct. 21, 1980 was Love Let- 
ter Day at Haines City, FL. A 
day for hot air balloon rides, 
marching bands, post office tours, 
proclamations, and most impor- 
tantly, a day for writing and mail- 
ing letters at Love Letter Station. 

Love Letter Day was a forerun- 
ner to National Letter Writing 
Week scheduled for the week of 
April 26. 

“When you get a love letter,” 
says Haines City Postmaster Doro- 
thy James, “you know you’re No. 
1. We wanted all the citizens of 
Haines City to write letters and 
send them all over the world ex- 
pressing their love for one 
another.” 


grade class toured the post office. 
They watched attentively as clerks 
wearing bright red T-shirts with 
“Love from 33844” on the back 
sorted the morning mail. The class 
then deposited some 100 handwrit- 
ten letters they wrote as part of 

a letter writing course to friends 
and residents of a home for the 
elderly. They also got 400 promises 
from neighbors and friends to write 
letters for Love Letter Day. 

After a rousing performance by 
the Haines City’s 97-piece high 
school marching band at the town 
square, Mayor Tommy Sheek 
greeted Levy tenes and officially. 

od Oct. 21 Love Letter | 
ll to “participate 


Love Letter Day started hihi’ 3 Pe ‘ 


sunrise flight of a 75-ft. pink hot 
air balloon. Floating over Haines, 
City, it greeted residents with a 
king-size “I Loye You”’'s 
ting the day’s theme, 
Later, Claire McGraw! $ si ; 


Love Letter Day meant: 
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Radio Station WFXI played 21/2 
hours of non-stop love songs, titles 
like “The One Who Really Loves 
You” by Mary Wells; “Love Me 
With All Your Heart” by the Ray 
Charles Singers; ‘I Love How You 
Love Me” by Bobby Vinton; and a 
1962 release by Kitty Lester, ‘Love 
Letters.” 

Station owner-announcer David 
King reminded his listeners that 
“15¢ (postage) is still a bargain. 
Especially,” he emphasized, “when 
you realize how dedicated the 
postal employees are.” He also 
passed out 1,000 free cachet en- 
velopes to listeners who stopped by 
his mobile van. King went on to 
remind listeners that “no two let- 
ters are going to look alike: that’s 
what makes them so special.” 

Mike Perry of Tampa stopped by 
Love Letter Station to mail letters 
to his adopted triplets, Lisa, Lori 
and Kimberly. “Sometimes you 


Haines City postal employees, su 


ac \VA/in 
h as Wind 


forget,” he said, “to tell them how 
much you love them. You can 
never do it too often.” 

Hundreds of other people had 
their own special reason for send- 
ing love letters. Finance clerk Steve 
Parker sent out 35 letters as thank 
you notes to people who had 
helped him over the years. Window 
clerk Bill Brawner sent a letter to 
‘a very special and wonderful perx- 
son, my mother-in-law.” John 
Happy (he says “that’s a condition 
not a name”) thought the idea 
was great for community spirit and 
should be done every year. And 
Clara Chapman just smiled as she 
mailed her 30 letters. “It’s not hard 
to write to people you love,” she 
said. 

On the lawn outside the main of- 
fice, Love Letter Station did a 
brisk business. Clerks Wallace Yar- 
borough and Helen Daniels care- 
fully canceled some 6,000 letters 


w Clerk Bill Brawnen, donned 








special bright 


red T 


with a bright red, heart-shaped 
cancellation, “Haines City In The 
Heart of Florida—Love Letter Sta- 
tion,” and a red heart-shaped 
sticker donated by the Chamber of 
Commerce reading ‘Love Letters 
from the Heart of Florida, Haines 
City.” 

The concept of Love Letter Day 
occurred to James shortly after her 
recent move to Haines City. On 
Saturdays her carrier, David Ken- 
nedy, would greet her by saying, 
“I have two bills and a love letter.” 
Love letters to the carriers in 
Haines City are any handwritten 
letter. So the idea was born. 

“The event was a howling suc- 
cess,” says James. “Next year it'll 
be even better. I’ve gotten 75 let- 
ters complimenting the employees 
for their great job, and personally 
I’ve never had so much fun as 
postmaster.” @ 


—Patrick McCabe 


shirts to celebrate Love Letter Day 




















THE WINNERS 


A\ bout 1,000 employees entered the 
IP Code Contest in the Sept.- 
Oct. 1980 issue of Postal Life; five of 

them won cash awards and 25 won 
1979 Mint Sets of U.S. commemora- 
tive stamps. 

All winners were selected at random 
from the correct entries. 

Two of nine questions gave readers 
the most difficulty. One dealt with the 
uniform numbers of three famous 
athletes: Joe DiMaggio (number 5), 











Fourth Prize ($' 











First Prize ($150) 
Chyril Hoke 
Bainbridge, IN 
PTF clerk 
Bainbridge, IN 


Prize ($100) Third Prize ($75) 50) 
Elmo Kuhn A. P. McDowell Mrs. M. H. Griffin 
Boise, 1D San Antonio, TX Robersonville, NC 
LSM Operator Driver Clerk 

Main Post Office GMF Robersonvillie, NC 
Boise, 10 San Antonio, TX 


Fifth Prize 
Maurice Padula 
Wolcott, CT 
Automotive 
mechanic 





Lou Gehrig (4) and Sonny Jurgensen 
(9). The second question that proved 
difficult involved naming the three 
games depicted. No one had trouble 
naming dominoes, and dice or craps, 
but the third, pool or Chicago, con- 
fused some. They called the game 
“billiards,"" which normally does not 
have balls with numbers on them; 
pocket billiards, however, was an 
acceptable alternative. 

Other correct answers were: Scrab- 
ble is the name of a popular board 
game depicted; a nonagon is a nine- 
sided figure; nine ball is the name of 
the pool game shown; nine players 
are on a regulation baseball team; 
Connecticut Ave. is the Monopoly 
property you land on from Start when 


you roll nine on the dice; ninepins is 
the name of the bowling game played 
without a headpin; and the new ex- 
panded ZIP Code adds up to “‘all nine 
of the above”’ of the choices given. 


Sixth through Thirtieth: 


M. D. Anderson 
Jonesville, VA 
Clerk 
Jonesville, VA 
Pau! W. Greenfield 
Londonderry, NH 
Rural letter carrier 
Derry, NH 
Lesiey A. Corban 
Lakeland, FL 
LSM clerk- 
training technician 
St. Petersburg, FL 
John E. Lemker 
Cincinnati, OH 
Regular carrier 
Westwood, OH 
Pau! Bezanker 
Hartford, CT 
PTF LSM operator 
Hartford, CT 
Mack C. Sudduth 
Minneapolis, MN 
Mail handler 
Main Post Office 
Minneapolis, MN 
R. J. Murphy 
Denver, CO 
Letter carrier 
Littleton, CO 


Pat Loewe 
Chicago Ridge, iL 
Window clerk 
Chicago Ridge, IL 
Rose Hartman 

Los Angeles, CA 
Distribution clerk 
Terminal Annex 
Los Angeles, CA 
Robert Webster 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
Window clerk 
New River Station 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
Joanne Burroughs 
Nettleton, MS 
Clerk-carrier 
Nettleton, MS 
Benjamin Rubinstein 
Brooklyn, NY 
Scheme examiner 
Brooklyn, NY 
Sally A. Meidinger 
Coeur d'Alene, 1D 
Distribution clerk 
Rathdrum, 1D 


William H. Steffenauer 


Leonia, NJ 

Mail handler 
Hackensack, NJ 
Thomas H. Egleston 
Jacksonville, FL 
Postal supervisor 
General Mail Center 
Jacksonville, FL 
Norma J. Kuhring 
Effingham, IL 

Clerk 

Effingham, iL 
Clarence E. Faust 
Kiel, WI 

Letter carrier 

Kiel, W 

Lawrence LaRoche 
Lunenburg, MA 

Sub. clerk-carrier 
Lunenburg, MA 
Oscar M. Yankowsky 
Portland, ME 

Clerk 

Main Post Office 
Portiand, ME 


USPS Garage 
Waterbury, CT 


Parker V. Perret 
Lafayette, LA 
Clerk 

Main Post Office 
Lafayette, LA 
Donna L. Sloan 
Ogden, IA 

Rural carrier 
Ogden, IA 

John L. Myers 
Baton Rouge, LA 
City carrier 
Broadview Station 
Baton Rouge, LA 
Joyce E. Gallagher 
Mechanicsville, PA 
Postmaster 
Gardenville, PA 
John B. Bauer 

St. Marys, PA 
Rural mail carrier 
St. Marys, PA 
Pam Ittner 

Noel, MO 

PTF clerk 

Noel, MO 














(A couple of years ago, the 
Postal Data Centers were trying to 
cope with the implementation of 
the payroll redesign program. The 
application of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to the Postal Service re- 
quired a complete overhaul of our 
payroll system and major changes, 
such as collection of time and at- 
tendance data on a weekly, rather 
than a bi-weekly basis, were neces- 
sary. The payroll redesign project 
which began in early 1976 eventu- 
ally involved writing 450,000 indi- 
vidual computer instructions, train- 
ing more than 50,000 employees 
in time and attendance recording 


and other new procedures, issuing 


three major handbooks and various 
instructions for supervisors, con- 
verting massive files of employee 
historical records, and upgrading 
computer equipment to handle an 
enormous amount of data. It was 
an around-the-clock, seven-day-a- 
week job. In the process of imple- 
mentation, there were some start- 
up problems as with most large 
scale conversions of computer ap- 
plications. Some postal people had 
trouble getting correct paychecks. 
Those days, however, are gone 
forever, thanks to the extraordi- 
nary efforts of the men and women 
in the PDCs. The following article, 
about the Minneapolis PDC, tells a 
story of dedication and concern 
that is typical of those who work in 


all the PDCs.) 


Gary Peters, a junior accountant and the W-2 form expert at 
the Minneapolis PDC, checks some statistics 


etting the proper information 
from a computer still depends 
on people, and it’s comforting 
to note in this technological age 
PDC not only stands for Postal 
Data Centers but also for People 
Do Care. 

“We want our PDC to be known 
for the quality of work done,” says 
its director, Ken J. Hunter. “The 
people here are not ashamed to 
work. The work ethic is alive and 
well.” 

After implementing the new 
system in May 1978, the people 
of the PDC showed their mettle 
as they became operationally pro- 
ficient with the new system. This 
hands-on challenge induced other 
enhancements which further 
streamlined the payroll process. 

During the start-up period after 
implementation, some employees 
had problems with their checks. 
Even so, salary advances to em- 
ployees receiving inadequate pay- 
checks amounted to less than 1% 
of the USPS payroll. Today, those 
problems, for the most part, are 
dim memories. The third of a 
million people in the Central and 
Southern Regions served by the 
Minneapolis PDC can count on get- 
ting correct checks. And, according 
to Hunter, postal employees in 
these 24 states can thank the people 
of the PDC. 

The Minneapolis center is the 
largest of three in operation; the 
other two are in San Bruno, CA, 
and New York City. And while it 


handles a variety of jobs—main- 
taining retirement records, keep- 
ing the financial records for 18,000 
post offices, issuing checks to pay 
all types of postal bills, processing 
records for 125 Vehicle Mainte- 
nance Facilities—the biggest job it 
does is the payroll for postal work- 
ers in the Midwest and South. 

The PDC pays these employees 
$260 million every two weeks, and 
in fiscal year 1980 issued more than 
eight million paychecks. 

Prior to implementation of the 
payroll redesign program, time- 
keepers in the field had to be re- 
trained, too, because among the 
necessary changes were collection 
of time and attendance information 
on a weekly rather than a bi- 
weekly basis. 

When USPS put redesign into 
effect in May 1978, the immediate 
result was the buildup of a back- 
log of payroll adjustments. 

The number of adjustments in- 
creased because the amount of 
data required to produce an ac- 
curate paycheck for FLSA pur- 
poses is about 2.3 times the amount 
of data which was required by the 
old payroll system. In addition, 
tighter financial controls in the 
new system meant that payroll data 
on employees had to be absolutely 
correct, otherwise no check would 
be produced. Many times errors or 
omissions on personnel documents 
resulted in rejection of that infor- 
mation at the PDC. These mistakes 
also had to be corrected by the ad- 
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elecommunications hardware specialists Dean Dwinell (left) 
look over the netwc 
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) and Loren Sworski (right) 


Ted Esquibel, a systems analyst, involved in 
rk control system which links Minneapolis with the San Bruno, CA, 


and Ne 


York PDCs as well as other sites 


justment process. 

“This meant a lot of overtime for 
our employees, with some of them 
working seven days a week for 
weeks on end,” Hunter says. “And 
we had to have field people detailed 
to the PDC to help us. Clerks, car- 
riers, and others did a lot of the 
manual processing necessary in 
handling the adjustments, the first 
step in getting this information 
into our automated system.” 

There were numerous instances 
where PDC people gave above and 
beyond the call of duty. 

For instance, Lew Snowbeck, 
the manager of the Payroll Proc- 
essing Branch, forfeited many 
hours of annual leave he did not 
have time to use. “I lost those 
hours,” Snowbeck says. “I guess 
I’m dedicated. I like to do a good 
job, and I was needed here.” 

A 37-year postal veteran who 
started as a clerk in the Minneapo- 
lis Post Office, Snowbeck con- 
tinues: “I figured we had a job to 
do. My wife never complained 
about my long hours. She knew 
what I was doing was important 
and that I had a good bunch (of 
people) to work with.” 

There were many unsung heroes 
and heroines, such as Maxine V. 
Eidsvig, who is in charge of the 
payroll for rural carriers, and Ted 
Esquibel, a systems analyst, in- 


volved in coding program changes, 
making adjustments to some of the 
1,032 to 1,709 data elements the 
computer has on each employee. 


This information includes name, 
address, Social Security Number, 
salary, annual and sick leave bal- 
ances, etc. Overall, the PDC’s com- 
puter system has the capacity to 
store 75 billion characters of infor- 
mation. 

Gary Peters, a junior accountant 
and the W-2 form expert, says, 
“When it came to tax time, we had 
to issue supplemental W-2s as we 
got more accurate information.” 

Ken Porupsky in the Systems 
and Programming Div., also known 

s “Mr. Payroll” because of his 
overall knowledge of the payroll 
system, remembers redesign vivid- 
ly. “Those were tough weeks and 
months,” he says. 

When something new had to be 
added to the system—such as the 
1978 National Agreement—new 
problems occurred. “The contract 
called for an increase as of Friday, 
July 21, 1978, so one workday of 
that week was to be paid at the new 
amount and four workdays at the 
old contract amount for each bar- 
gaining unit employee covered,” 
recalls Porupsky. 

“All PDC people wanted to pay 
postal employees correctly,” says 
Ken Hunter, “and we felt the sting 
of their complaints when we had 
problems.” 

And as a result of long hours 
and dedication, he says, the adjust- 
ment backlog was slowly whittled 
down. “Today, we have between 
500 and 1,000 adjustments per pay 
period, a workload that we can 


coding program changes, is at the program 

listing file glancing at a computer printout 
handle easily,” Hunter explains. 

The payroll system is constantly 
changing, he notes. When cost-of- 
living allowance (COLA) increases 
go into effect, when a state changes 
its withholding deduction, or when 
an employee is promoted, the sys- 
tem must reflect these changes. 

“Today, the chance of getting an 
incorrect paycheck,” Hunter adds, 
“is small, and when that happens 
the reason is usually an incorrect 
time card received by the PDC.” If 
your paycheck is wrong, contact 
your supervisor, and either your 
finance or employee and labor re- 
lations office will provide the prop- 
er forms so that it can be corrected. 

He adds that much of today’s 
success and the fact that during 
the start-up period after imple- 
mentation the PDC was able to 
function as well as it did can also 
be credited to the Twin Cities Air 
Mail Facility. The AMF typically 
takes 100 workhours every pay 
period to distribute the paychecks. 

“In Minneapolis,” adds Ken 
Hunter, “people care.” 

(In a decision issued by Arbitra- 
tor Harold R. Tyler in February 
1980, the USPS payroll system put 
into effect May 20, 1978 was found 
to meet FLSA requirements and to 
function with an acceptable rate of 
error given the magnitude of 
changes necessitated by payroll re- 
design. This decision affirmed the 
hard work and dedication of those 
who made payroll redesign suc- 
cessful.) @ 








TRACKING ME 


he legend of the Railway 
Mail Service (RMS) lives on in 
the memories and stories of the 
clerks who meet to tell and retell 
the heroic, humorous and some- 
times tragic tales of the life and 
times of the Railroad Post Office 
(RPO). 
They talk with great pride of 
the schemes they still remember, of 
the blizzards that stranded the 
trains and of family and friends. 
Most importantly, though, is 
the RPO wasn’t 


just a job to them. They come to 


why they meet 


renew a legend, to give life to that 
esprit de corps that marked the 
Railway Mail Service. 

Washington-Florence RPO 
(Wash & Florence) is one of about 
25 separate groups which meets 
each year to reminisce. This year 
they held their seventh reunion in 
Rocky Mount, NC. 

As a foreman on the Wash & 
Florence and later postmaster of 
Roseboro, NC, Herman Vinson 
spoke of his experience with the 
RMS. “The men of the RPOs were 
a real dedicated bunch,” according 
to Vinson. “They worked hard to 
give people their money’s worth.” 

Shortly after World War II the 
RMS reached its peak—some 
1,500 routes with 30,000 employees 
on 4,000 RPO cars. The RMS had 
under its jurisdiction RPOs, termi- 
nal operations, highway post offices 
(HPOs), boat RPOs and transfer 
offices. 

The Wash & Florence was one 
of a series of North-South RPOs 
linking Miami with Boston. With 
their inauguration in the 1870s, 
delivery time for a Miami-Boston 
letter was cut from two weeks to 
two days. 


The Wash & Florence made its 
last trip July 26, 1970 as Train #75 
headed south from Washington 
and Train #76 departed Florence. 

The reunion meeting opened at 
10 a.m. with a prayer for deceased 
members, followed by a brief busi- 
ness meeting chaired by Pete 
Sellers, the group’s president. 
Sellers, currently an expeditor in 
the Raleigh SCF, announced the 
treasury was broke and passed a 
hat for a collection. The group then 
broke into small groups to remi- 
nisce. 

“I can recall,” remarked Vinson, 
“how we'd start work at 10 p.m. 
in Washington. We'd spend a half 
hour ‘dressing’ the car, hanging 
pouches and sacks, putting up 
headers and loading mail. When 
the train left the station at 2:10 
a.m., we were well into the night’s 
mail.” The RPO car had 60 feet of 
distribution space with minor 
storage space and carried a crew of 
11. Heading south they cased VA, 
NC, SC, GA, FL, airmail and mixed 
states. Heading north, they sorted 
VA, WV, PA, New York City, NY 
State, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, airmail and mixed 
states. 

Bag labels, schemes and train 
schedules were an integral part of 
the RPO clerks’ lives—they, along 
with numerous worn photographs, 
today bring back memories of days 
gone by. 

Joseph Schmiere, age 67, had his 
share of each. Most treasured was 
his stack of yellowing bag labels, 
each neatly stamped on the back 
with his name, date and train num- 
ber. “You know,” he said, “we 
used to work on a merit system: 
merits for good work, demerits for 


bad. Missent mail was traced back 
to the clerk by the label, and de- 
merits were charged against him.” 
Schmiere left the RPO in 1960 to 
work in the transportation office 
of the old Washington Region. 

“Contracting for rail transporta- 
tion was a fascinating experience. 
The railroads owned the cars and 
the post office paid a mileage fee 
and a loading fee for each bag of 
mail; it was really very expensive,” 
he said. 

After 18/2 years on the Wash & 
Florence as a registry clerk, coming 
to a stationary unit was a real 
shock for R. C. Berry, though he 
feels he accomplished more for 
himself by doing it. Berry has since 
worked in finance, procurement, 
mail processing, was an acting sta- 
tion supervisor and is currently 
superintendent of mails on Tour 2 
in Petersburg, VA. 

After 19 years, Otho Mitterer, 
currently postmaster of Mechanics- 
ville, VA, left the Wash & Florence 
in 1967. “I read the handwriting 
on the wall; it was evident with 
mechanization and increased mail 
volumes the days of the RPOs were 
numbered. Automation has been 
the biggest change over the years.” 

RPO clerks took great pride in 
their scheme knowledge. Each 
state made up a scheme with large 
ones, like Texas, requiring three. 
Large cities required separate 
schemes. Veteran clerks could 
throw six to eight cases, memoriz- 
ing thousands of cities and towns 
as well as the truck and rail routes 
that served them. 

“Everything was teamwork,” 
recalled Vinson. “No one finished 
until we all finished.” Clerks 
worked shoulder-to-shoulder and 








knew where they were by the 
sound of the clicking wheels and 
the lurching, swaying motion of 
the cars. Work intensified as the 
dispatches approached. The Wash 
& Florence line worked 15-hour 
days, six days on, eight days off. 
“It was great,” said Vinson. “You 
came home on the layoff and the 
wife was happy to see you. It was 





like a new honeymoon.” 

After a short lunch at the meet- 
ing, the group broke and slowly 
departed for home among wishes 
of good times and good health. The 
stories were retold and the mem- 
ories were relived. They gave life 
to the legend, the Railway Mail 
Service lives on. @ 

—Patrick McCabe 





Above, Pete Sellers (standing with back 
to camera) gets RPO meeting rolling 
Left, Clany Stevens, nicknamed “One 
State Steve’’ because he usually sorted 
only Virginia mail, retired six years ago 
after 30 years on the RPO and five years 
in an air mail facility 
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Where it’s at 


f you were an RPO clerk or are 

interested in attending a reunion, 

check the list below. 

Washington-Florence RPO— 
Usually mid- October in Rocky 
Mount, NC. Contact Pete Sellers, P.O. 
Box 252, Smithfield, NC 27577. 

Washington, DC Area and Wash- 
ington-Bristol RPO—Southern Line, 
Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Line— 
meets in June, Landmark Center, 
Alexandria, VA. Contact Tommy 
Clifton, 6048 Brooks Ave., Falls 
Church, VA 22044. 

Washington-New York RPO— 
Meets in April. Contact Max Stein- 
baum, 97-05 Horace-Harding Express- 
way, Flushing, NY 11368. 

Chicago-Council Bluffs RPO—Next 
reunion May 2, 1981, Council Bluffs. 
Contact Harry Weaver, 982 Bateman 
St., Galesburg, IL 61401. 

Chicago, Ft. Madison & Kansas 
City RPO—Reunion, third Saturday 
in May. Contact H. W. “Red” Reed, 
1556 N. Cedar, Galesburg, IL 61401. 

Twin Cities Area—Contact Edward 
F. Rauen, 1220 N. Broadway, Still- 
water, MN 55082. 











Illinois Branch “Old Timers” — 
Usually in June. Contact Harold C. 
Stijskal, 52 W. Harrison Rd., Lom- 
bard, IL 60148. 

Chicago & Carbondale/Memphis 
RPO—Usually late June. Contact 
Lawrence Heicher, 461 E. Patton St., 
Paxton, IL 60957. 

Chicago & Minneapolis/Chicago & 
St. Paul RPOs—1981 reunion will be 
at Hudson, WI, on Oct. 12. Contact 
Edward F. Rauen, 1220 N. Broadway, 
Stillwater, MN 55082. 

Nashville & St. Louis RPO—Con- 
tact Vernon Catron, Rt. 7, Mt. 
Vernon, IL 62864 

Northern California—Meets in San 
Francisco area every other month. 


Contact George Herron, P.O. Box 222, 


San Juan Capistrano, CA 92693. 

Southern California—Meets every 
month. Contact George Herron, P.O. 
Box 222, San Juan Capistrano, CA 
92693. 

New York & Pittsburgh RPO— 
Reunion third Sunday of September, 
Harrisburg, PA. Contact Sam Hilde- 
brand, RD #1, Box 661, Red Lion, PA 
17356. 

New York City Area—Meets first 
Sunday of May, New York City. Con- 
tact Arthur Carucci, 2221 Westervelt 
Ave., Bronx, NY 10469. 

Pittsburgh, PA Area—Contact Jay 
R. O’Roark, 5607 Cross St., Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15236 

East Coast of Florida—Contact 
Louis F. Medwin, 1247 Highpoint 
Place, Delray Beach, FL 33445. 

New England Area—Meets in June. 
Contact Ray Rotteck, 18 Kathy Lane, 
Ansonia, CT 06401. 

Chicago, W. Liberty & Omaha— 
Contact Roy Schmidt, RFD Carrier, 
Toulon, IL 61483. 

New York & Chicago (Western Di- 
vision)—Contact Clarence LaFlower, 
111 Nadez Ave., Elkhart, IN 46514. 

New York & Chicago (Eastern 
Division)—Contact John L. Kay, 329 
Milne St., Philadelphia, PA 19144. 

Washington & Charlotte—Contact 
J. R. McCauley, 102 Hoole St., 
Darlington, SC 29532. 

Denver Area—Meets twice a year 
—spring and fall. Contact Lou Surles, 
U. S. Postal Service, Room 100, 1823 
Stout Street, Denver, CO 80202. 8 
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The history of the Railway Mail 
Service is a rich one, and these 
photos provide a glimpse of 
the RMS as it was. Above, 
inter-city trolleys took mail from 
RPO trains and delivered it to 
Stations and/or delivered the 
sorted mail directly to the 
carriers already out on their 
routes. Right, RPO clerks were 
required to carry guns on duty. 
Below, when the RPO trains 
passed through a station where 
no stop was required, clerks 
used catcher arms to snare 
mail bags 

















KEEPING POSTED 


Tt he U.S. Postal Service isn't the only postal system 
promoting the idea of writing more letters. It seems 

the post office in Vaxjo, Sweden, does its part to persuade 
people to keep in touch through letters as part of a special 
holiday there. Every second Sunday in August the town, 
located in the southern tip of the country, celebrates 
Minnesota Day, a day set aside to encourage citizens to 
maintain contacts with Americans of Swedish descent 
It's called Minnesota Day because of the many Swedish 
immigrants who settled in that state. The Vaxjo post office 
issues a special cancellation and passes out free souvenir 
cards on the holiday to stress letter writing as a means 
of communicating to friends and relatives overseas 


re don't know if it’s a record, but if it isn’t it certainly 
must be close to one. Mrs. Gwen Hollahan of Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, PA, and her mother, Mrs. Velma Dentinger 
of Champaign, IL, have been mailing one another a letter 
every day for 43 years. According to the Eastern Region 
Bulletin, the letters began when Hollahan left Champaign, 
her hometown, to join her husband, a Philadelphian 
During the 26 years Hollahan was an Army historian at 
Frankford Arsenal, she would write to her mother each 
night. Since retirement, she writes first thing in the morn- 
ing. ‘‘Letters are like a little visit,’’ she says. ‘Not little 
letters either. Today's is 14 pages long.”’ Hollahan says 
it's easier to write longer letters when you write often 
because daily events are 
fresh in your mind. She 
writes to others as well as 
her mother, averaging about 
25 letters a week. When she 
hears people complain that 
they don’t receive letters, 
Hollahan tells them: “‘If you 
want to receive letters, you 
should write.” 


oisons, some powders, even matches can often be 

classified as hazardous materials. That means they 
can harm people and/or damage equipment. To make 
postal people and the public more aware of these mate- 
rials, the Deputy Postmaster General has commissioned 
a committee to develop a comprehensive Hazardous 
Material Handling Program. A significant part of the pro- 
gram will be to make employees aware of and alert to 
those materials that may be sent through the mails. Publi- 
cation 52, ‘Acceptance of Hazardous or Perishable 
Articles,"’ and Section 124 of the ‘Domestic Mail 
Manual” offer some guidance. The mail classification 
centers are also an information source 


t's even better than before. U.S. Savings Bonds today 
| are an even better investment. A law passed last year 
by Congress permits the Secretary of the Treasury to raise 
bond interest rates periodically, and the latest rates are 
8% on Series EE Bonds if held to nine-year maturity and 
7 Yz% on Series HH Savings Bonds if held 10 years. Pre- 
vious rates were 7% and 62%, respectively, with a longer 
maturity period for Series EE Bonds 


ven the telephone company sometimes finds it better 
E to say it in a letter. According to an Associated Press 
report, Pacific Northwest Bell, hit by a slump in long- 
distance dialing, is asking its workers to write triends and 
relatives extolling the virtues of saying it by phone. Since 
September, some 24,000 employees in PNB's operating 
area—Washington, Oregon and Idaho—have been mail- 
ing these messages. They point out such facts as the cost 
of a three-minute station call from Spokane to New York 
Direct dialing costs $1.37. Of course, the phone company 
employee fails to mention that a First-Class letter from 
Spokane to New York costs 15 cents 


Toseph E. Vavrick, a records clerk at the LaGuardia, 
2 NY, Airport Mail Facility, recently submitted this say- 
ing, which we want to share with our readers: ‘‘Don't 
smoke—add lung-gevity to your life 


} ookin’ good! Two-thirds of the people in the eight 
A.sRocky Mountain states polled by the Behavior Re- 
search Center of Arizona have never had a serious prob- 
lem with their mail. Also, two-thirds of the 1,000 Western- 
ers surveyed in the independent poll said they are 
impressed with the overall quality of the mail service they 
receive. Older folks, however, don't give us as high a 
rating as younger people 


Ty roposed incentives for volume mailers to adapt to the 

I impending ZIP + 4 system will be announced shortly 
Meanwhile, the Postal Service is proceeding with the 
purchase of the necessary automated equipment to imple- 
ment the expanded ZIP Code. The benefits from the new 
machinery will be reaped whether postal customers use 
the 5-digit or the 9-digit ZIP Code. Actual implementation 
of ZIP + 4 has been delayed until June 


oops! 

We're sorry, Washington State. Faith may move 
mountains but we really shouldn't have tried to move 
Mount St. Helens to Oregon as we inadvertently did in 
“Going to Extremes’’ (Nov./Dec. Postal Life) 

















ooks are deceiving. Although 

she’s petite, Susan Elwyn, a 
letter carrier in Acton, MA, holds 
the title of Women’s World Power 
Lifting Champion 

Standing 5 ft. 2% in., the 123- 
lb. carrier can lift nearly three 
times her weight. ‘‘In power lift- 
ing, she says, “you develop the 
stomach and back. In weight lift- 
ing, you're concentrating on over- 
head lifts 

The 32-year-old carrier, who is 
single, got her start in power lift- 
ing about five years ago. ‘Il was 
Originally involved in weight 
training to help build up for judo,”’ 
she says, ‘‘but | was forced to give 
it up because of a separated 
shoulder.’ 

Power lifting, Elwyn says, does 
not cause a person to become 
muscle-bound, and she explains 
that the most difficult move in the 
sport is the squat lift. ‘That's be- 
cause of the coordination re- 
quired,” she adds. @ 


ntriloquist David Roth, a clerk 
in the Cincinnati Bulk Mail 
Center, started getting his act to- 
gether in his early teens when he 
was given a ventriloquist dummy 


Susan Elwyn 

he had always wanted 

Today, billed as ‘‘Dave Roth 
and his Suitcase Shenanigans, 
he entertains regularly in the Cin- 
cinnati area with comedy and 
magic routines, assisted by his 
wooden friends, J. Jerubbesheth 
Jones, a precocious and some- 


times obnoxious redhead; Miles 


Greenwood, a sophisticated play- 


boy type; and Gladys Gosling, a 
rude and arrogant goose made of 
fake fur and feathers 

Roth's fascination with ventrilo- 
quism began as a Child watching 
TV personalities Shari Lewis, Buf- 
falo Bob and Howdy Dcody, and 




















Edgar Bergen. “They were my 
teachers and my inspiration,”’ says 
Roth. “Later, | took a correspond- 
ence course which taught me to 
‘throw’ my voice. And | picked up 
magic tricks at conventions and by 
subscribing to various magicians’ 
publications. @ 











Barbara Moldauer 
arbara Moldauer has been 
named assistant editor of 

Postal Life. 

In addition to these duties, 
Moldauer will also be writing 
speeches for top staff in Head- 
quarters as well as handling other 
writing assignments. 

She comes to the Postal Service 
from the United Mine Workers of 
America Health and Retirement 
Funds where she was director of 
information and communications 
for the past five years. She’s also 
worked in editorial/ public rela- 
tions assignments at Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield, Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, and 
J. J. Newberry Co. in New York 

A graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Moldauer did grad- 
uate work at Boston University and 
studied at the Art Students League 
in New York. @ 

















; hen John Pickens Jr. was a 
high school student, he dis- 
covered he could draw and sew 
well. And it was not long before 
he began designing and sewing 
his own clothes 

A letter carrier for the past 10 
years in Pasadena, CA, Pickens 
still designs and sews his own 
clothes— vested suits with 
matching mink-trimmed scarves, 
tapered denim jumpsuits with 
window-pane pockets and pin- 
striped, banker gray flannel suits 

The most interesting apparel he 
has designed, he says, is an 
overcoat with a matching mink fur 
collar, a regular three-piece 
matching business suit with a re 
versible vest, and a reversible 
scarf. ‘If someone had to go out 
and buy such a unique outfit,” he 
says, ‘it would probably cost 
about $1,500.” 

Pickens, whose motto is “‘in 
order to be 100% on the scene 
you have to be sharp on the 
clothes as well as the mind,”’ says 
that being a mailman ‘keeps me 
slim and trim." He stands 6 ft. and 
weighs about 155 Ibs. @ 














vo new members of the Postal 
Life Advisory Board are Doris 
M. Hicks, postmaster, Ridgeland, 
SC, and James M. Collins, tour 2 
superintendent, Minneapolis, MN 
Hicks represents the Southern 
Region on the board, Collins the 
Central 
Each region has a representa- 
tive on the advisory board, and 
each person serves for one year 
Hicks, a former public school 
teacher, joined the Postal Service 
in 1966 as a distribution clerk 
She held subsequent jobs as a let- 
ter sorting machine operator, ZIP 


lohn Pickens 











Code coordinator, training techni- 
cian, examination clerk, account- 
ing clerk, and officer-in-charge of 
the Midway, GA, Post Office 

‘| joined the post office for sev- 
eral reasons,” she says. “Among 
them were an enticing salary and 
a desire to change professions as 
well as to seek new Challenges.’ 

While a school teacher in 1961, 
she was named ‘‘teacher of the 
year 

Collins entered the Postal Serv- 
ice as a substitute clerk in October 
1958. Thirteen years later he was 
promoted to foreman of mails, then 
general foreman and to his present 
job in April 1977 

‘| came to work for the Postal 
Service," he says, ‘ because the 
job offered security, salary ad- 
vancements, and | felt it would be 
more of a personal challenge 

‘| like all aspects of my job— 
the association with people and, in 
particular, the opportunity to man- 
age in a large office, putting in new 
systems, different methods and 
ideas, and being able to see the 
results of better ideas which prove 
to be successful." @ 
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posed 9-digit ZIP Code affect your job and your 


zip + 4+ you 
tion and the pro 
answers 


How will automa 
re are some of the 


postal future? He 
HALF-WAY THERE 
knows what he wants to do in the post office and how to get there 


David Gonzalez 





EVERYDAY HEROES 
Heroism among postal workers is a common occurrence and a proud tradition 
SAFETY—AND LIVED 
covered first-hand 


THEY BUCKLED uP FOR 


do save lives, as two carriers dis 
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Seat belts 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 
oholics have special problems and they often face tou 
d to recovery 


gher obstacles 


Women alc‘ 

than men on the roa 

FROM HAINES CITY WITH LOVE 
postmaster gives 4 small Florida city a day to remember 


An innovative f 


CONTEST WINNERS 


PDC - PEOPLE DO CARE 

The hard work of Postal Data Center people has paid off for all postal employees 
TRACKING MEMORIES 

The Railway Mail Service lives- _in the memories and stories of those who served 
and meet to recount the tales of their times 
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